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Case study learning uxts integrated into a course designed to improve stu- 
dents 1 potential for academic success and increase student retention Case 
studies related to self regulation of behavior, motivation, and cognition for 
academic tasks uerc used to prompt students * critic/ thinking and facilitate 
deep learning of self-regulation topics, linking course theory uith practice 
This article explores the effectiveness of asynchronous computer-mediated 
collaborative case study learning as compared to face-to-face case study 
learning m enhancing the critical thinking skills of undergraduate students 
enrolled in a learning frameworks course. 

T 

he ability to think critically is 
needed in this revolutionary age of technological change. Among the 
essential skills required to dose the gap between the knowledge and 
skills students learn in schools and those required to function effec- 
tively in the workplace and community is the ability to think critically. 
4 Ec o nomic, technological, informational, demographic, and political 
forces have transformed the way people work and live. ... As mudi as 
students need knowledge in core subjects, they also need to know how 
to keep learning continually throughout their lives. Learning skills . . . 
include information and communication skills, thinking and problem- 
solving skills, and interpersonal and sclMircctional skills* arc critical 
for students* success in life (‘Partnership for 21* Century Skills,* 2004). 
Critical thinking is essential to responsibly and effectively working 
within today's sophisticated technological environments. Individuals 
must be able to cognitively manage the increasingly complca ways to 
communicate, collaborate, and work with others, even in geographically 
disparate locations (Halpcra, 1999). 

What is critical thinking? *Ask twdvc psychology faculty members to 
define the term critical thinking, and you may receive twelve ovcrlap- 
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ping but distinct definitions (Haloncn, 1995, p. 75). Tlic mystification 
of critical thinking has led to a multitude of definitions. The following 
definition aptly illustrates the complex nature of higher order reason- 
ing Critical thinking is 'the ability to use acquired knowledge in flexible 
and meaningful ways, through understanding the problem or issue, 
evaluating evidence, considering multiple perspectives, and taking a 
position* ( Vanderstoep & Pintnch, 2003, p. 275). For the puiposc of this 
study, critical thinking is operationally defined as six elements derived 
from Facionc & FacioncS Holistic Critical Thinking Scoring Rubric 
(1994)— the instrument used to measure critical thinking in this study. 
Critical thinkers (a) accurately interpret evidence, statements, graph- 
ics, and questions; (b) identity salient arguments (reasons and claims) 
and counterarguments; (c) thoughtfully analyze and evaluate major 
alternative points of view; (d) draw warranted, judicious, and non-fal- 
lacious conclusions; (c) Justify key results and procedures (explaining 
assumptions and reasons); and (f) fair-mindedly follow where evidence 
and reasons lead (Facionc & Facionc, 1994). 'Critical thinking is hard 
work, it requires skill and will. Academic success ... in the form of 
critical thinking is a function ofboth cognitive and motivational factors* 
(VanderStoep & Pintnch, 2003, p. 224). Learning flic skills of critical 
thinking requires practice in activities designed to facilitate cntical think- 
ing 'Those who practice thinking will get better at it* (VandciStocp & 
Pintnch, 2003, p. 223). 

Due to the complex nature of critical thinking and the difficulty in 
assessing it, few empirical studies investigating critical thinking de- 
velopment in undergraduate students exist {Pithers, 2000). The few 
studies that do exist arc not promising in relation to higher education’s 
success in promoting critical thinking in students (dc Sanchez, 1995; 
Pi fliers, 2000; Pithers & Soden, 1999). According to the literature, stu- 
dents do not necessarily develop critical thinking skills as part of their 
college experience. In one study assessing the critical thinking skills of 
256 university students through the use of the Critical Reasoning Tfest 
(CKT), Pithers and Soden (1999) found no significant between-group 
differences in critical thinking for graduate versus nongraduatc students 
or because of the stage of the course that the students w ? crc within the 
program According to the authors, flic lack of significance is likely due 
to a lack of clarity surrounding the construct of critical thinking and 
reliable methods to assess it, as well as a primary instructional focus on 
subject-matter content. Similar findings arc supported within a 7fe ? ching 
of Psychology special issue on critical thinking: - A majority of students 
still demonstrate characteristics that correspond to a concrete thinking 
level rather than use formal-reasoning principles that Piaget ascribed 
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to adult thinkers* (dc Sanchez, 1995, p. 72). How can we as educators 
facilitate the development of formal reasoning in our students as well 
as prepare our students with the skills necessary to function in this 
digital age? Online collaborative ease study learning is one promising 
instructional method. 

Case-based learning lias been proven effective in developing students’ 
higher order reasoning skills in a variety of instructional contexts such 
as teacher education (Andrews, 2002; Floyd & Bodur; 2005), legal educa- 
tion (Bentley & Wade, 2005; Garner; 2000), business education (Gavidia, 
Mogollon, & Bacna, 2004; Hassall S' Milne, 2004) and medical education 
(Jamkar, Ycmul. ^ Singh, 2006; Shokar, Bulik, & Baldwin, 2005). Case- 
based learning by definition is an *activc-lcaming pedagogy designed for 
problem analysis and problem-solving, stressing a variety of viewpoints 
and potential outcomes* (Cranston-G ingrass, Raines, Paul, Epanchin, 
6? Rosellic, 1996, p. 158). Well-designed eases motivate and engage stu- 
dents as they critically analyze and synthesize course concepts, moving 
knowledge from theory to practice (McOadc, 1995). 

Docs the opportunity to collaborate with peers enhance the quality 
of student learning in ease-based learning? Klcmm (2002) employed 
the use of ease studies based on journal articles to assist his students in 
learning the analytical processes involved in reading and interpreting 
research articles in a neuroscience course for senior-level undergradu- 
ate students. Over the course of four semesters, Klcmm reported, "work 
quality distinctly improved with each successive journal article assign- 
ment, as students learned how to help each other* (p. 8). Klcmm also 
emphasized the benefits of using technology to support the students’ 
knowledge-building discourse as they followed a step-by-step analytical 
process. His students used an asynchronous computer conferencing 
environment to support their collaborative analysis of ease studies. 

Computer-mediated communication facilitates critical thinking in 
collaborative ease study analysis through the communication support 
it offers. "From a constructivist perspective, collaborative learning can 
. . . support learners to elaborate, explain and evaluate information in 
order to re- and co-construct (new) knowledge or to solve problems* 
(Veerman & Veldhuis-DiermansCv 2001). The technology afforded in the 
discussion board assists in managing the complexities of collaborative 
discourse by providing a written transcript of the conversation (in the 
form of conversational threads) and casing the cognitive load involved 
in referencing, searching, and participating in various parts of the 
conversation. The thread labels used in the discussion board function 
as navigational tools and ease the process of interacting in a virtual 
environment (Marsh & Smith, 2001). The act of writing itself provides 
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opportunity for deep reflection and revision of ideas. The written for- 
mat also makes the students' tacit knowledge public. Faulty thinking, 
naive conceptions, and errors in understanding arc likely to be found 
and corrected (Klcmm, 2002). 

This current study investigated critical thinking m undergraduate stu- 
dents who were conditionally admitted to the university and enrolled in 
a learning frameworks course designed to increase academic success and 
retention. The following questions guided this study: (a) Will the use of 
seif- regulation instructional ease studies increase critical thinking scores 
in undergraduate students enrolled in a learning frameworks course? 
(b) Will there be a significant difference in critical thinking scores in 
ease study learning between students analyzing eases individually and 
students analyzing oases collaboradvcly using asynchronous, computer- 
mediated communication? 

Several studies have examined the learning effectiveness of com- 
puter-mediated, collaborative ease study analysis with graduate stu- 
dents (Abrams, 2005; Rourkc & Anderson, 2002), students enrolled in 
online classes (Can; 2000; Dawson, Mason, Sr Molcbash, 2000), or with 
students who were computer science majors (Bcnbunan-Fich Sr Hiltz, 
1099). How effective would ease study learning be with undergradu- 
ate students enrolled in a face-to-face course specifically designed to 
facilitate their development of the vital self-regulation issues required 
for academic success? 

Method 

Tins study employed a noncquivalcnt (pretest and posttest) control- 
group research design ( Campbell Sr Stanley, 1971). The participants ana- 
lyzed a total of 5 ease studies over a 5-wcck period mduding the pretest 
and posttest. The control group analyzed the ease studies individually, 
and the experimental group analyzed the ease studies collaborativcly us- 
ing asynchronous, computer-mediated technology. Facionc S' Fa clone’s 
Holistic Critical Thinking Scoring Rubric (1994) was used to measure 
critical thinking— the dependent variable (see Appendix A). 

Participants 

Eighty-three undergraduate students enrolled in four classroom sections 
of Effccthv Learning, an elective course taught by the investigator, partici- 
pated in this study. Mean age was 20 years old (age range 18-43 years). 
Females comprised 60% of the students and males 40%. The majority 
of the participants were European American (75%), Hispanic (23%), 
and •Other'' (2%). This third group included 1 Asian American student 
and 1 Persian American student. Convenience sampling was employed. 
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Ttoo Monday and Wednesday sections of the course were assigned as the 
control group, and two Ihcsday and Thursday sections were assigned 
as the experimental group. All students were first-semester freshmen 
conditionally admitted to the university and required to take this course 
designed to improve students’ chances of academic success. The control 
group analyzed ease studies individually, the treatment group analyzed 
the cases collaborativcly using an online discussion board. 

Instructional Materials 

Case studies from Handbook of Academic Learning : Construction of 
Knoutiedge (Phyc, 1997) and the course text. Learning Strategies for Col - 
lege Success: A Self Management Afrproach (Dembo, 2000), were modi- 
fied and used to stimulate students' critical thinking. The eases were 
directly related to the course curriculum and included academic self- 
management topics such as understanding motivation, goal setting, time 
management, and learning from textbooks and lectures. Students were 
encouraged to apply the learning framework concepts and theories from 
the course lectures and textbook readings as they analyzed the eases. 
(See Appendix B for a sample of the cases used. ) 

Procedure 

All participants completed pretests to assess their critical thinking level. 
The pretests were in-class paper and pencil tests in which students ana- 
lyzed a ease in essay form related to the course curriculum and designed 
to prompt critical thinking. The analytical essays were graded on a scale 
of 1-4 using Facionc Sr F&cionc's (1 994) Holistic Critical Thinking Scor- 
ing Rubric (HCTSR). Tb ensure interrater reliability all ease analyses in 
the study were graded by the investigator and a colleague published in 
the field of critical thinking. 

Case study analysis training. Scored pretests were returned to stu- 
dents in both the treatment and control groups during the following class 
session. Students reread the ease prompt and their scored response to 
rcacquaint themselves with the study. In a class discussion the students 
identified the cognitive analytical processes they used to think about the 
cases After the students identified the cognitive processes they had used, 
Knoop's analytical steps (1984) were introduced to the class in the form 
of a template given to the students to guide their future case analyses. 
The analytic template was a paper copy of the web-based form students 
would be completing online in future homework analyses. Appendix C 
Knoop's (1984) analytical steps arc as follows: 

1. Identify the problem. 
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2 Determine the underlying causes and symptoms of the 
problem. 

3. Identify any unstated assumptions you arc making and de- 
termine whether they arc justifiable. 

4. Brainstorm and list several strategies for resolution of 


5. Evaluate each alternative, and then choose and rank your 
top 3 strategics according to effectiveness. 

6. List your top three recommendations and present a rationale 
for each. 

Tbchnology training. Using a computer lab at the university during 
class, the investigator trained the students in both the treatment and 
control groups in how to access, fill out, and print the online analytic 
template found on the course Web site. Students were also given a paper 
copy of the holistic scoring rubnc upon which their essays would be as- 
sessed. Students were required to turn in a pnnted copy of the analytic 
template as documentation that they had used the processes as a guide 
in thinking about each ease. 

Students in the treatment group were additionally trained in how to 
use the discussion board feature to discuss the ease with peers assigned 
to them in small groups (3-4 students per group). The investigator cre- 
ated thread labels for each of the analytic steps within the discussion 
board for each of the small groups (e.g., problem identification, causes 
and symptoms of problem, unstated assumptions, etc.). For each of the 
analytical steps, students were to contribute 3t least one new idea, ques- 
tion, comment, or suggestion and respond in a thoughtful, facilitativc 
manner to at least two other postings made by other students in the 
group, for a minimum of three postings per step. 

Over the next three weeks, students analyzed one ease per week as 
homework, for a total of five eases including the pretest and posttest 
The control group analyzed the eases individually; the treatment group 
analyzed the cases collaborativcly, using the online discussion board. 
Students in both the treatment and control group individually wrote five- 
paragraph essays as evidence of each analysis. The analytic template 
served as a scaffold to guide the students' analysis of the ease studies, 
and the HCTSR guided the students' construction of the analytical es- 
says. Earning a score of 4 was equivalent to an A; 3 a B; 2 a C; and 1 a 
D. The investigator also gave the students the criteria outlining explicit 
requirements for the five-paragraph essay. (See Appendix D.) 
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Results 

Screening and Statistical Analysis 

The pretest and posttest measures for critical thinking were examined 
for normality by using skewness and kurtosis coefficients (z-tests of 
greater or less than 1 .96) and the Shapiro-Wilks test where indicated. 
Homogeneity of variance was examined across the treatment and con- 
trol groups by the (dependent) variable by using the Lcvcnc test (ti = 
.05) for univariate homogeneity of variance. Pretest and posttest scores 
did not violate the assumption of normality; therefore, parametric tests 
were used to compare the means of the two groups. 

Analysis of Question 1 

Would there be a significant increase in critical thinking scores from 
pretest to posttest in both groups? In order to test question 1, paired 
samples I tests and onc-within repeated measure analyses were con- 
ducted across two measures*, pretest and posttest ( Maxwell & Delaney, 
1990, Stevens, 1996). Since the HCTSR was created as an ordinal scale, 
non parametric tests were also conducted to compare the obtained re- 
sults from the parametric tests. The investigator employed the Wilcoxon 
Matched-Pairs Signed-Rank That to analyze the data. In all, analyses of 
the results of the nonparamctric and parametric analyses agreed. 

Significant gains in critical thinking were detected within both the 
treatment and control groups. The mean difference within pretest and 
posttest scores for the experimental group was -.528, p < .05, with an 
effect size of .736 standard deviation units. The mean difference between 
pretest and posttest scores for the control group was -.574, p < .05, with 
an effect size of .635 standard deviation units. (Tliblc 1 provides the 
results of the within-group analyses.) 

Ihble 1 


Critical Thinking Differences Within Individuals Who Participated 
in Online Collaborative Case Study Learning and Those Who 
Participated Individually 
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Analysis of Question 2 

Would there be a significant difference in the depth of critical thinking 
in ease study analysis between students learning individually and stu- 
dents learning coUaborativcly using asynchronous computer-mediated 
communication? In order to test question two, a one-way analysis of 
variance was conducted using the posttest scores (Maxwell & Delaney, 
1990; Stevens, 1996). Since the HCISR was created as an ordinal scale, 
a nonparamctric test was also conducted to compare the obtained re- 
sults from the parametric tests. The Mann- Whitney U Tbst was used for 
data analyses. In all, analyses of the results of the nonparamctric and 
parametric analyses agreed. 

No significant mean differences in critical thinking were detected 
between the treatment group (online collaboraovc discussion) and 
the control group (traditional individual assignment ) as measured by 
the HCTSR. (The means and standard deviations for both groups arc 
presented below in Thblc 2. Thblc 3 provides the results for the between 
group analysis.) 

Thblc 2 

Means and Standard Deinations for Critical Thinking Increases for 
Individuals Who Participated in Online Collaboratiie Case Study 
Learning and Those HTio Participated Indwidually 
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Findings 

Statistical analyses were conducted tn investigate the differences be- 
tween individual and online collaborative case study learning strategics 
on the development of critical thinking in undergraduate students. 
Paired sample t tests and onc-bctwccn repeated measure analyses were 
conducted across pretest and posttest measures of participants in both 
learning conditions. No significant differences were found between the 
treatment groups; however, significant gains were detected within both 
groups from pretest to posttest as measured by HCTSR. 

Discussion 

Participants in this study significantly improved their critical thinking 
scores through participation in online collaborative case study analysis 
as well as through individual case study analysis as measured by the 
HCTSR from pretest to posttest. This finding supports this study's hy- 
pothesis that critical thinking is a skill that can be learned through the 
use of case study learning with undergraduate students enrolled in a 
course designed to facilitate the development of self-rcgulatoiy skills. 

It was hypothesized that the critical thinking score would be higher in 
students analyzing case studies collaborativcly than in students analyz- 
ing the cases individually, due to the collaborative component affording 
the opportunity to view issues from multiple perspectives. However, 
after the case analysis homework assignments were graded and returned 
to students, large group face-to-face discussions were conducted in both 
the control and treatment groups to provide students feedback on their 
analyses. Perhaps the face-to-face discussions equalized the groups in 
providing the students not engaged in collaborative online learning 
the multiple perspective component expected to be present only’ in the 
online collaborative method. This ‘compensatory equalization of treat- 
ments'* (Gall, Borg, & Gall, 1996, p. 472) may have obscured the effects 
of the experimental treatment. 

LimifnnoiiA of Study 

Caution should be exercised in drawing conclusions from this study. 
The sample in this study was a unique population of high-risk students 
conditionally admitted to the university. It may be difficult to general, 
izc the results to regularly admitted students or to other conditionally 
admitted students at other institutions. Not knowing how much time 
students worked on the assignments individually as compared to those 
who worked on them collaborativcly limits the gcncralizability of the 
study’ as well. It would be helpful in future studies to have students 
record their time spent on the case study learning assignments. 
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Although the HCTSR is a practical and uscftil tool to assess levels of 
critical thinking, an instrument until greater psychometric sensitivity 
would be helpful to detect change in critical thinking over time. The in- 
strument itself allowed little variability, since it was created on a scale of 
1-4. Having a more sensitive instrument would help to detect discernible 
differences more effectively. Perhaps modifying the HCTSR's 4.0 scale 
to a 5.0 scale would increase variability in scores, increase intonate r 
reliability, and coincide more effectively with the A-F academic scale. 

Implications for Practice 

Tfic findings of this study support this study's hypothesis that critical 
thinking can indeed be taught. Undergraduate students can significantly 
improve their critical thinking skills within the course of a semester 
through participation in well-designed instructional activities. Several 
design factors likely contributed to the students' gains in critical think- 
ing. First, relevant and interesting ease studies motivated the students 
and initiated the analytical cognitive processes. Second, the investigator 
explicitly instructed the students m the cognitive steps required for the 
ease analyses, and the students accessed the online template listing 
the problem-solving steps that scaffolded their thinking processes each 
time they analyzed a case. Third, students received timely feedback 
on their analytical reasoning through large group class discussions of 
each of the eases, as well as personal written feedback on individually 
gradod essays. Finally, students had ample practice analyzing a total of 
five ease studies from pretest to posttest. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Replicating the study using a larger sample is recommended. Improving 
the study with a larger sample would not only strengthen the study's 
generaiizability but would also allow the experimental design to include 
a third ease study learning strategy treatment— small group face-to- 
face case study analysis. Including this third learning condition would 
facilitate closer investigation of the distinctive relationships between 
individual learning, collaborative learning, and online learning. 

Tb timber illuminate the effects of the various ease study learning 
strategies on students' critical thinking, the participants ma$ T be given 
the choice of working on the case study learning assignments under 
their preferred method: individual, small group face-to-face, or small 
group online discussion. ^Thc major assumption of aptitude-by-treat- 
ment interaction research is that it is possible and desirable to adapt the 
nature of instruction to accommodate individual differences in terms 
of ability, style, or preference to improve learning outcomes* (Chen, 
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Tbh, S' Ismail, 2005). 

Another suggestion for future research is to investigate the transfer 
of critical thinking skills from one domain to another. Is this a skill that 
needs to be taught in every class or can students transfer the skills from 
situation to situation? 

Using effective instructional design and adequate scaffolding, under- 
graduate developmental education students can significantly improve 
their critical thinking skills through ease study learning as homework 
assignments reinforcing course concepts. This may be accomplished 
through individual ease analysis assignments or collaborative online 
discussions. Perhaps a combination ofboth strategies is ideal— beginning 
with individual analysis and progressing to online collaborative analysis 
as students increase their critical thinking skills and their confidence 
in analyzing instructional cases. 
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Appendix A 

Holistic Critical 'flunking Scoring Rubric 
Facionc mul Facione 

4 Consistently docs all or almost all of the following: 

Accurately interprets evidence, statements, graphics, 
questions, etc.; 

Identifies the salient arguments (reasons and claims) pin 
and con; 

Thoughtfully analyzes and evaluates major alternative 
points of view; 

Draws warranted, judicious, non-fallacious conclu- 
sions; 

Justifies key results and procedures, explains assumptions 
and reasons, 

Fair-mindedly follows where evidence and reasons lead. 


3 Docs most or many of the following: 

Accurately interprets evidence, statements, graphics, 
questions, etc.; 

Identifies relevant arguments (reasons and claims) pio 
and con; 

Offeis analyses and evaluations of obvious alternative 
points of view; 

Draws warranted, nan-tallacious conclusions; 

Justifies some results or procedures, explains reasons; 
Fair-mindedly follows where evidence and reasons lead. 
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Docs most or many of the following: 

Misinterprets evidence, statements, graphics, questions, 


etc.; 

Fhils to identity strong, relevant counter-arguments; 
Ignores or superficially evaluates obvious alternative 
points of view; 

Draws unwarranted or fallacious conclusions; 

Justifies few results or procedures, seldom explains rea- 
sons; 

Regardless of the evidence or reasons, maintains or de- 
fends views based on self-interest or preconceptions. 


1 Consistently docs all or almost all of the following: 

Offers biased interpretations of evidence, statements, 
graphics, questions, information, or the points of view of 
others; 

Fails to identify or hastily dismisses strong, relevant coun- 
ter-arguments; 

Ignores or superficially evaluates obvious alternative 
points of view; 

Argues using fallacious or irrelevant reasons, and unwar- 
ranted claims; 

Docs not justify results or procedures, nor explain rea- 
sons; 

Regardless of the evidence or reasons, maintains or de- 
fends views based on self-interest or preconceptions; 
Exhibits dosc-mindcdncss or hostility to reason. 

(c) 1994, Peter A. Paa one. Noroe n C. Pa clone, and The Cahcimu Aoodenur. Prnsa 


Appendix B 

Sample of Case Studies 

Analyze Student Bchainor: ALAS 

Suppose you were working at the university's Student Learning As- 
sistance Center as a peer counselor. A student, Alan, comes to see you 
mid-semester to discuss his problems. Read the brief description of 
Alan and identify what you have learned to date that could be applied 
to his situation. What suggestions would you give to Alan related to his 
current situation? Please justify your suggestions. 

Alan is a freshman mask: major who is an accomplished bass player He 
plays with a local band weekly at Cypress Creek Cafc. He is recognized 
by hi* peers as someone with a great deal of talent His goal is to play 
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profautonally. He practice* many hours a day and believes this activ- 
ity is more worthwhile than taking general education courses. Alan 
believe* he does not need a college education to attain his goal. His 
parents believe that the attainment of a college degree will benefit him 
throughout his life. He agrees to go to college to please his parents but 
is not vary interested in some of his courses. As a result, his attendance 
is poor and Iris grades are low in English 1310 and History 1310. 

Analyze Student Behavior : BYRON 

Byron is a first-year college student. He lias been fairly lucky so tar in 
that at least he isn't failing any of his classes. He puts in the minimum 
amount of work possible to try to maintain what he calls "average" perfor- 
mance— no less than a D in any course. But all of this is starting to wear 
on him; on top of that, he's running out of excuses for his parents. 

Byron uses every excuse in the book for not following a study regimen: 
"I have a photographic memory’ so I don't have to study* and review , . . 
I'll study over the weekend when 1 have more time — I don't like this 
course and the professor is so bonng ... I work best under pressure * He 
once told a professor that he missed the 3:00 class because "My alarm 
clock didn't go off." 

B>Ton prides himself on the fact that he's been able to pass his classes 
without purchasing the required textbooks. He's making a "final push* 
to turn in his late work before his finals. He’s had perfect attendance 
the last few weeks of the semester. 

Applying what you have learned in our course thus far, what advice 
would you give B>*ron for next semester'? 

Analyze Student Behoidor. FELICIA 

Suppose you were working in your college counseling center as a peer 
counselor Felicia comes to sec you to discuss her academic problems. 
Read the brief discussion of Felicia and identify what you have learned 
to date that could be applied to her situation. What three suggestions 
would you recommend to improve Felicia’s academic performance in 
chemistry? Why'? 

Felicia has always wanted to be a pediatrician. She is a fieshman major- 
ing in pie-mad and is having difficulty in her first chemistry course. 
Although she did well In her high school chemistry course, she Hilda 
her college course more difficult because It is taught diflerently. The 
exams require more problem solving and higher level thinking than 
she experienced In high school. She begins 10 worry 1 about her ability 
to excel In the sciences and to obtain admission to medical school. 
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Analyze Student Behavior: LARA 

Head the following information concerning Lara. Consider the strengths 
and weaknesses of her motivation and learning strategies. What three 
(3) suggestions do you have to help her perform more successfully and 
why? 

Lara a studying a chapter in her biology textbook tat a quiz die next 
day. Her experience taking biology in high school was mostly negative 
because her instructor focused on facts and definitions. As a result, she 
never developed much interest in the subject. She lias been told that 
she will be asked to answer one essay question to test her knowledge 
of die material. She is not sure exactly what content will be tested, but 
decides to develop a study plan to gain a general understanding of die 
main ideas and to recall die moot important facts. She paraphrases each 
section of the chapter and underlines the most important information. 

She realizes that she has difficulty comparing and contrasting some of 
die concepts discussed in class. Therefore, she decides to develop and 
wrtte responses to short-answer essay questions she thinks may be 
on die test She develops so many possible quesdons dial she quickly 
becomes frustrated and only answers two essay questions. She then 
reads die chapter summary. Finally, she reviews die undertining in her 
textbook and decides it is time to move on to anodiet subject 


Appendix C 
Case Analysis Template 


1. Clearly state the problem. 


2. Identify central issues 


3. Determine relevant and irrelevant informa- 
tion. 


4 . Identity any assumption* you are making 
and deteimine whether they are Justifiable. 


5 Brainstorm and list several strategies far 
resolution of case. 


6 Bank your strategies above a era riling to 


7. List your top 3 recommendations and pres- 
ent a rationale for each. 
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Appendix D 

Case Study Learning Assignment Criteria (individual learning) 

Case stud$' learning provides you the opportunity to improve your criti- 
cal thinking skills by applying theory to practice. Assignments arc due 
before class begins. Late assignments will be reduced a letter grade per 
day following the due date. 


Procedures 

1. Read the case and think about it. 

2. Use textbook and lecture notes to consider solutions to prob- 
lem. 

3. Complete online analysis template and prmt a copy of it. 

4. Using your template as a guideline, construct your 5 essay. 
Your essay will be graded according to Facione S' Facionc’s 
critical thinking rubric. Refer to template handout. Scoring 
of a 4 will constitute an A, 3-B, 2-C, 1-D. The range of scores 
(such as the range of an A, 90%-100*) will depend on the 
following: your overall assignment presentation, including 
following all requirements carefully, formatting of cover 
sheet and essay, as well as correct word choice, sentence 
fluency, and mechanical correctness (spelling, grammar, 
usage, and punctuation). 


Criteria (to be handed in) 

Cover Sheet 
Analysis template 

Essay (5), typed, double-spaced, and free of errors 

I. Introduction 

A. Clearly state the problcm. 

Identify the underlying causes and overt symptoms of 
the problem. 

Identify any assumptions you axe making w/ justifica- 
tion for each. 

List your top 3 recommendations. 

II. First recommended strategy 

A. Present rationale. 

B. Discuss conscqucncc(s) of strategy implementation- 
ill. Second recommended strategy 

A. Present rationale. 

B. Discuss conscqucncc(s) of strategy implementation. 
IV. Hurd recommended strategy 

A. Present rationale. 


B. 


D. 
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B Discuss conscqucncc(s) of strategy' implementation 
V. Conclusion 

A. Summarize, restate, or evaluate the information pre- 
sented. 

B. Direct the reader to a larger conccpt. 

I encourage you to make an appointment with the university's writing 
center if you need any type of assistance with composing, proofreading, 
and/or editing your essay. 

Case Study Learning Assignment Criteria (online collaborative) 

Case study learning provides you the opportunity to improve your criti- 
cal thinking skills by applying theory to practice Assignments are due 
before class begins. Late assignments will be reduced a letter grade per 
day following the due date. 


Procedures 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 


S. 


6 . 


7. 


Read the case and think about it. 

Use textbook and lecture notes to consider solutions to prob- 
lem (consider MSLQ categories under skill and will). 
Complete online analysis template (before online discussion) 
and print copy of it. 

Discuss case (steps *1-4) with small group via Blackboard 
using thread labels to navigate through discussion (a mini- 
mum of 3 postings per step over a minimum of 2 different 
times = 6 total contributions, each time = 1 original * 1 
response to peer). 

Sort and prmt your forum contributions after second par- 
ticipation. 

Annotate template w/addidonal ideas or revisions following 
discussion (handwritten). 

Construct 5 essay. Essay will be graded according to Facionc 
Sr Facionc S critical thinking rubric Refer to template. Scor- 
ing of a 4 will constitute an A, 3-B, 2-C, 1-D. The range of 
scores (such as the range of an A, 90%-100K ) will depend 
on overall presentation of assignment, including following 
all requirements carefully, formatting of cover sheet and 
essay, as well as correct word choice, sentence fluency, 
and mechanical correctness (spelling, grammar, usage, and 
punctuation). 
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Criteria (to be handed in) 

a. Cover Sheet 

b. Analysis template w/ post-discussion handwritten annota- 
tions 

c. Printed contributions to discussion forum 

d- Essay (5) typed, double-spaced, and tree of errors 

I. Introduction 

A. Clearly state the problem. 

B. Identity* the underlying causes and overt symptoms of 
the problem. 

C. Identity any assumptions you are making w/ justifica- 
tion for each. 

D. Last your top 3 recommendations. 

II First recommended strategy 
A. Present rationale. 

B Discuss consequence (S) of strategy implementation- 

III Second recommended strategy 
A. Present rationale. 

B Discuss conscqucncc(s) of strategy implementation. 

IV. Thud recommended strategy 
A. Present rationale. 

B Discuss conscqucnccfs) of strategy implementation. 

V. Conclusion 

A. Summarize, restate, or evaluate the inihnnatian pre- 
sented 

B. Direct the reader to a larger concept. 

I encourage you to make an appointment with the university's writing 
center if you need any type of assistance with composing, proofreading, 
and/ or editing your essay. 
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